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qualified than that of the recently-appointed keeper of 
the’botanical department of the British Museum. 

In this London Botanical Museum would be also 
appropriately placed various pre-Linnean and other bo¬ 
tanical collections, having only a historical or other 
adventitious interest, but there would be little use in 
attempting there anything corresponding with the Museum 
of Economic Botany, which has acquired so much im¬ 
portance, and is so well placed at Kew. That could only 
come into competition with the economic collections at 
South Kensington, but all prejudicial collision between 
the two is clearly avoided, and each one will increase its 
own practical utility by strictly adhering to the rule that 
at Kew the products are arranged according to the plants 
they are derived from ; at South Kensington, according 
to the uses they are put to. 


POPULAR ORNITHOLOGY 
Cassell’s Book of Birds. Translated and adapted from 
the text of the eminent German Naturalist, Dr. Brehm, 
by Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
History and Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, 
London. 400 woodcuts and coloured plates. Parts I. 
—XIV. (London : Cassell, Fetter, and Galpin.) 
ERSONS wishing to be misinformed on the subject of 
Ornithology should obtain and read the “ Book of 
Birds ” now in course of publication by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin, and recommended by them to 
“ everyone who wishes to know all that is known about 
birds.” The advertisement whence these words are quoted 
also tells us that the work, when completed, is to contain 
“ upwards of 400 engravings, embracing every species of 
birds known to exist; ” but as on a moderate computation 
some 12,000 species of birds have been described, it is 
pretty clear that to fulfil that promise each engraving 
should represent 30 species or thereabouts. The most 
cursory inspection of the portion published (and we have 
the fourteenth part lying before us) will show that nothing 
of the kind has been done, and that many groups are left 
without an illustration at all. 

Furthermore, the work is announced as “ translated and 
adapted from the text of the eminent German naturalist, 
Dr. Brehm, by Thomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in King’s 
College, London,” a collection of assertions which we 
take the liberty of questioning. We are aware of the 
recent existence of no fewer than four German naturalists 
of that name, all of them, we believe, entitled to the 
doctorial prefix. Of these four, which is the one whose 
labours are chosen for the exercise of Prof. Jones’s 
industry in translation and ingenuity in adaptation ? The 
eminent Dr. Brehm ought, of course, to be the answer ; 
but then the most “ eminent ”—that is the best known 
and most prolific writer of the four—was Dr. Christian 
Ludwig Brehm, who, having attained great notoriety as a 
“ splitter ” of species, died at an advanced age some half- 
dozen years since, leaving two of his three bedoctored sons 
behind him. Now, Dr. Brehm, the father, among his 
many works certainly never published one which could be 
“ adapted ” to the form of Messrs. Cassell’s “ Book of 
Birds : ” nor did Oscar Brehm, the son, who died in his 
father’s lifetime. The question is therefore narrowed to 


the works of the survivors. Of these Dr. Reinhold 
Brehm has contributed several ornithological papers to 
journals, but none of any great importance, and there is 
no need to accredit him with the authorship of any work 
at all resembling the present. It seems therefore that 
Dr. Alfred Brehm must be in the eyes of the English 
publishers and translator “ the eminent Dr. Brehm.” We 
are inclined to believe that the production we are now re¬ 
viewing is his offspring, whether he deserves to be called 
“the eminent German naturalist” or not, and that it has 
not hitherto been printed, since an examination of his work, 

“ Das Leben derVdgel,’’from which some of the illustrations 
in the present book are taken, fails to show that its text 
furnishes the groundwork for “ Cassell’s Book of Birds.” 

Having thus justified, as we hope, our doubts as to the 
“Book of Birds” originating from “the eminent Dr. 
Brehm,” we must further express our doubts as to Prof. 
Jones being the translator and adaptor of it from the 
German of another naturalist of the same name. Here 
our doubts, it may be thought, do not rest upon so satis¬ 
factory a base ; but the meritorious work by which Prof. 
Rymer Jones is best known, his “ Outline of the Animal 
Kingdom,” shows that its author is gifted in no common 
degree. The character of Professor Jones's volume 
was and is caution and accuracy, the character of 
the “Editor’s Introduction” to the “Book of Birds” 
is the reverse. Here is an example. Its writer 
says (p. 17): “In order to render the following ac¬ 
count of the structure of a bird’s skeleton intelligible to 
the non-scientific reader we have delineated that of the 
Goose,” and a reference is added to “ Fig. 12,” which 
faces these words. Now we scarcely expect that we shall 
be believed, but it is an undoubted fact that there is no 
figure of a Goose’s skeleton at all, and that “Fig. 12” 
represents the skeleton of a bird so entirely different as a 
Pigeon ; while so far from the inference being true that 
the editor has “delineated” the subject for the express 
purpose of enlightening his readers, we must declare that 
the woodcut in question is a very bad enlargement of 
what has been for years a stock-figure in anatomical 
handbooks. We do not pretend to know its origin, but 
we have now before us a far better copy of it in a Swedish 
work,* and it has been repeated in many other books. That 
Prof. Rymer Jones has been guilty of such a blunder, 
to say nothing of such a suggestio falsi as this, we hold to 
be incredible. Again we have close by another woodcut 
(p. 22), which we are told represents “ A young chicken 
shortly after its escape from the egg.” Now we cannot 
believe that such an explanation was written by Prof. 
Rymer Jones, for he must well know the figure to be that 
of a young Blackbird assuming the first or nestling 
plumage, as it is rightly said to be in the “ Catalogue of 
the Physiological Series ” of the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, where (vol. ii. Part II. p. 312, pi. xlv. fig. 4), 
the original of the woodcut may be found. Those who 
can believe that Prof. Rymer Jones does not know the dif¬ 
ference between a Goose’s skeleton and a Pigeon’s, and 
between a Chicken newly hatched and a Blackbird just 
about to leave the nest, .may believe it, we unhesitatingly 
" declare we do not. 

But it might be urged that all these matters are of little 

* Grundllnier till Zoologiens Studium,” af Karl Torin. (Stockholm, 
1870 ) 3d ed. i. p. 87. 
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consequence; that 12,000 birds obviously cannot be 
figured in 400 engravings, and the statement was only 
intended to mean that the work is profusely illustra¬ 
ted ; that English readers do not care a button whether 
there are as many Brehms as birds, or what books they 
write; and that diabolical agency in the press may 
blunder as to woodcuts or their explanations. Suppose 
we grant all this, and consider the rest of the work. We 
have expressed doubts as to the authenticity of the 
“Editor’s Introduction,” but even if they are rightly 
founded, the affair may be condoned should the translator 
and adaptor have performed his task well. We imagine 
that the first duty of a translator is to give an exact 
rendering of every phrase or name in the original, and it 
becomes necessary to see how far this has been done in 
the present instance. If there is a foreign bird well-known 
in this country, it is the common Grey Parrot—here we 
are taught to call it the “ Jako” (p. 35), which may well be 
its German name but is not an English one. So also the 
great South-American group of Tanagers are throughout 
(pp. 150-155) “Tangaras.” A similar case is that of the 
Serin, which is left (p. 106) under its Teutonic appellation 
of “ Girlitz,” which common German idiomatic term 
is comically rendered (p. 107) “a little pair;” and the 
British public has to find out as it best can that by “ Tree- 
Falcon” (p. 305) is meant our well-known summer visitant 
the H obby, though under the latter name it has flourished 
for hundreds of years. Indeed, the translator’s igno¬ 
rance of his subject is manifest on almost every page, 
but nowhere is it so remarkably displayed as when 
he introduces (p. 50) the word “ Dronte,” without the 
slightest apparent perception that by it is meant our 
old friend, the Dodo ! Further proof of his incom¬ 
petency for his task is shown by the mistakes (which 
cannot all be misprints) in the names of naturalists ; thus 
we have “ Jerdan ” {p. 30) for jerdon, “ Speke” (p. 39) for 
Spix, “ Boja” (p. 126) for Boie, and “ Nardoi” (p. 300) for 
Nordvi. That a corresponding indifference to the niceties 
of scientific nomenclature should be exhibited is, of course, 
to be expected ; but, setting aside such untechnical forms 
as “ Corys alauda arlorea ” (p, 204) and “ Cecropis- 
Hirundo-domestica” (ii. p. 105), we can hardly think that 
Dr. Alfred Brehm could have ever said that Linnaeus 
named a bird Derotypus accipitrinus and Derotypus 
coronalus (p. 42), and we must suppose that the original 
sentence has been misunderstood. 

Another instance, if another be wanted, to prove the 
inaptitude of the translator for his work, is the confusion 
existing in his mind between words like “variety,” “ race,” 
“tribe,” “family,” and even “order.” However much 
naturalists may differ as to the limits or value of the 
groups thus designated, all are expected to have clear 
notions as to what the terms mean. The translator of the 
« Book of Birds ” jumbles them together, and thus raises 
fresh doubts as to his identity with Prof. Rymer Jones. 
We have “ varieties ” spoken of (p. 92), where species are 
clearly meant; “race”(p. 55 and p. 150), when something 
at least as comprehensive as a family is intended; “tribe ” 
(p. 47 and p. 122) without any definite meaning at all; and 
“ family ” (p. 43 and ii. p. 136) in a sense as obscure ; while 
“ order ” is used so vaguely that in one place (p. 23) it in¬ 
cludes all the parrots and some other birds, which last, 
when they come to be described (p. 83) are spoken of as 


forming an “order” of themselves, so that we have an 
“order” within an “order,” whereat our reader will probably 
exclaim “ Disorder!” Dr. Alfred Brehm may have some 
queer ideas as to classification (of which more imme¬ 
diately), but we feel sure he never committed such a high 
crime and misdemeanour as this. 

Having thus noticed some of the shortcomings of the 
translator, we must say a few' words on the author’s treat¬ 
ment of the subject. We have just referred to his ideas 
on classification, but it is not easy to ascertain what they' 
really are, for no scheme of arrangement is given. Enough 
however is to be gathered to show' that they are somewhat 
peculiar if not original. We do not quarrel with him on 
this account. In the present state of ornithological science, 
its teachers, as well as its students, may well be pardoned 
for not adopting any plan already promulgated ; but in a 
work intended for “ everyone who wishes to know all that 
is known about birds,” it is only reasonable to expect 
that the projects of prior systematists should receive some 
attention, and due cause shown why such and such 
arrangements are inadmissible or the contrary. Now we 
cannot find anything of the sort here. It is true that the 
author begins by remarking (p. 23) that it is usual in 
most ornithological w'orks to place the Vultures first, but 
they are “ the most disagreeable and least intelligent 
of the race” (admirable and philosophical reasons for 
deposing them !), and he recognises in the Parrots the 
“ qualifications most fitted to entitle them to take prece¬ 
dence.” For them accordingly he constitutes a “ distinct 
order under the quaint but expressive names of Crackers 
(. Ewucleatores ) ”—we will not copy the printer’s bad spell¬ 
ing of the last word. Many ornithologists will so far 
agree with Dr. Alfred Brehm, but we read on, and to our 
surprise find that this order is “by no means limited to 
the parrots ; it includes various other seed-eating birds, 
chiefly belonging to the passerine tribes, the resemblance 
of which to parrots has been in some cases generally 
acknowledged in selecting the names ordinarily conferred 
upon them. Thus, the Crossbills have long been known 
in Germany as the Fir-tree parrots, and, on the other 
hand, the epithet of Sparrow-parrots, applied to some 
races of climbing birds, clearly shows the relationship 
that exists between these generally dissevered groups.” 
Yet a few words more are needed before we conclude. 

There is Science, and Science falsely so called. It is a 
rank offence to give the stone of science falsely so called, 
instead of the bread of true science, and this is what all 
concerned in the present work must be held to have done, 
while to back up the imposture by assertions which are 
palpably or presumably untrue, is an aggravation of the 
-crime, and like all crimes, its commission is a mistake. 
There is no more erroneous belief than that a book to be 
popular cannot be scientific, for numerous are the scientific 
books which have attained to a high degree of popularity. 
But scientific books are under a heavy disadvantage when 
they have to struggle for existence amid a growth of 
specious pretenders. The young beginner full of 
enthusiasm knows not at first to distinguish the wheat 
from the tares which surround it. The duty, therefore, 
of everyone who does know the difference, is to point 
out and hind the tares for the burning, and in doing this 
he must not shrink from expressing his opinion of those 
who sow them. We have heard it said that it matters 
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not how rubbishy a book of Natural History may be, 
for, provided that it be of such a kind as to command a 
large sale, it must foster a taste for the subject among 
the million. This is a most pestilent doctrine. If the 
tares occupy the ground, how can the wheat grow ? and 
the publication of every book of spurious science pre¬ 
cludes the publication of a really scientific book on the 
same subject. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Arts in the Middle Ages, and at the Period of the 
Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix, Curator .of the Imperial 
Library of the Arsenal, Paris. (London : Chapman and 
Hall, 1870.) 

A TASTE for art usually comes to us somewhat late in life, 
because, in nine cases out of ten, the taste is not culti¬ 
vated or developed till long after school life. We have, 
in fact, no regular art education in this country, although 
endeavours are being made at South Kensington to form 
Art Schools, and to accumulate art students. A love for 
high art is certainly more common in France and Italy 
than in England, and this is partly accounted for by the 
fact that some education in the first principles of the 
arts is given in all the government schools and colleges. 
The work before us is well calculated to foster such tastes. 
It discusses not alone the principal arts :—“ We pass in 
review,” says M. Lacroix, “all the Arts, starling from the 
fourth century to the second half of the sixteenth. Archi¬ 
tecture raising churches and abbeys, palaces and public 
memorials, strong fortresses, and the ramparts of cities ; 
sculpture adorning and perfecting other arts by its 
works in stone, marble, bronze, wood, and ivory ; paint¬ 
ing, commencing with mosaic and enamels, contributing 
to the decoration of buildings jointly with stained glass and 
frescoes, embellishing and illuminating manuscripts be¬ 
fore it arrived at its highest point of perfection, with the 
art of Giotto and Raphael, of Hemling and Albert Diirer; 
engraving on wood and metal, with which is associated 
the work of the medallist and the goldsmith ; and after 
attempting to touch upon playing cards and niello-work, 
we suddenly evoke that sublime invention destined to 
change the face of the world—Printing.” Although M. 
Lacroix speaks above of passing in review all the arts, 
we notice at once that he has mixed up the fine and the 
useful arts, and omitted some of each of them. More¬ 
over, he has chiefly discussed what we call the “ decora¬ 
tive arts.” Poetry is omitted altogether, and the only 
account of music is given under the heading “ Musical 
Instruments.” 

The book itself is gorgeous. It is well printed, and is 
full of good engravings and woodcuts. Moreover it con¬ 
tains nineteen excellent chromo-lithographs, by Keller- 
hoven, the most notable of which are the sixth (“ Biberon 
of Henri Deux Faience”) and the thirteenth (“The 
Dream of Life,” a fresco by Orcagna). We have no book 
in our own language which satisfies the want, which 
must so often have been felt, of a work of this nature. 
It is a positive art-educator, and what with the appoint¬ 
ment of Professors of the Fine Arts at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and the appearance of a few works of this kind, 
we may hope before long really to possess in this country 
some critical taste for all that is beautiful in art. 

G. F. R. 

Descriptive Travel and Adventures; or Hubert Preston 
Abroad. By Catharine Morell. Edited by J. R. Mo- 
rell, formerly one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. (London : T. Murby.) 

We hope this is not a sample of “The Consecutive Nar¬ 
rative Series of Reading Books,” of which it appears to be 
the 6th volume, for the sake of the unfortunate youths 


in whose hands they may be placed. We scarcely know 
a book which we should take greater pains to keep out of 
the hands of young people eager for knowledge. It is full 
of the grossest and most palpable blunders. We will 
quote the three first we came across, giving chapter and 
verse, as we hardly expect to be believed without affording 
our readers the opportunity of verifying our quotations for 
themselves, if they wish to. When we read (Chemistry, 
p. 83) that “ quicklime is simple carbonate of lime taken 
from the limestone of your mountains !” we thought we 
had pitched upon a curious slip of the pen ; when we 
found that “ marsupials,” (which, by the bye, are known 
as being animals that jump instead of run) “ are peculiar 
to Australia,” and “ the tiger peculiar to the New World IP' 
(Growth of Plants, p. 173) ve opened our eyes with 
astonishment ; and when we were told that the elephant 
chews the cud!! ! (The Elephant, p. 197). we closed the 
book in disgust. Surely any boy on the lowest form of 
any school which the gentleman who edits the book 
“formerly inspected,” would have set him right on all 
these points. Seriously, it is very sad that at this time of 
day it should be found possible to circulate such rubbish 
under the name of instruction in science. If this is what 
is to come of inspecting schools, the less we have of it the 
better, till we have trained up a staff of inspectors ac¬ 
quainted with at least the rudiments of science. B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his Correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
comrmmications. ] 

The Teaching of Science 

I AM the principal of a private school. I have long 
taken an interest in science, and have, by proceeding very 
gradually and cautiously, succeeded in making Scientific Teach¬ 
ing for a limited time in the week a part of the regular school 
course. There are many more difficulties, however, in the way 
of this than some of your off-hand devotees of science seem to be 
aware of. 

Not the least of these is the decided opposition of some parents, 
who object altogether to any portion of their sons’ time being 
devoted to that, the direct practical use of which they do not see. 
My school may be divided into three classes ; those who are 
preparing for one or other of the public schools; those who 
are preparing for special examinations at Woolwich, and those 
who will complete their education with me. The first two 
classes cannot afford to lose any time upon any subject 
that will not tell directly upon the examinations to which they 
are respectively looking forward, otherwise the result might be 
the loss of a scholarship in the one case, and in the other the 
loss of a place altogether. And how utterly void of all chance 
Science is, in the former case at least, you can well judge. So 
that until our Public Schools set us the example, it is very little 
scientific teaching that we can give to this class of pupils at all 
events. While with regard to the last class, all that parents 
wish is that their sons should receive a classical and general edu¬ 
cation ; but any meddling with Science I can assure you some of 
them look upon as simply an amusement of the master’s, ob¬ 
tained at the expense of their sons’ time. Nevertheless, as I have 
already said, I have made Scientific Teaching a regular part of the 
school course for a short time every week, and am only prevented 
from extending it much further by the causes named above. The 
subjects we have taken up hitherto have been elementary physio¬ 
logy and chemistry’. For the former we have used Dr. Mapother’s 
“The Body and its Health,” while one or two of the elder 
pupils have gone on to Huxley’s “Elementary Lessons in 
Physiology.” And when it is considered that the average age of 
our pupils is only about twelve or thirteen years, I think this is 
as much as could be expected. For chemistry, we have been 
very much puzzled to find a suitable text-book ; for though there 
is no want of really first-class books, we have not been able to 
obtain what we wish. Both Wilson’s (published by Chambers) 
apd Roscoe’s “Elementary Lessons” are too long, and (considering 
the objections of parents named above) too high in price for 
school boys. What we want is something about half the size 
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